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THOUGHTS 


PROSPECT or a GREGICIDE WAR. 


SIR, 


H. 5 any one told me ſome years 
ago that I ſhould become an antagoniſt to the 
great Mr. Burke, in print, the impar Con- 
greſſus would have made me ſmile at the idea, 
but with no high opinion of my friend's 
diſcernment. So little however do we fore- 
ſee our own courſe of conduct, that ſuch an 
event hath come to paſs, it I may call my- 
ſelf antagoniſt from the title of this tract, 
wherein I have to combat only the ſhadow 
ſtalking before, but marking ſo portentous 
a ſubſtance to follow, that well may I wiſh it to 
withdraw from the terrified eye of the world. 
You advance, Sir, indeed, as the great Go- 
liath of war, and the ſtaff of your language 
is proportionate to that character, pointed, 
[ confeſs, with the keeneſt wit that perhaps 
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ever came from the powers of man. How 
ſhall I then preſume to engage with, nay, 
even hope to diſarm ſuch an opponent, and 
bring him over to my fide? Agreeably to 
the dimenſions of our natural perſons, I will 
act the part of David, and like him, advance 
to the combat, in the name of the living 
God, whom I think you alſo try to ſerve, 
but by means very ill adapted to the end. 
But to drop metaphor as far as poſſible, 
whereby I ſhould only expoſe my inequality, 
let me advance to plain, ſolid, and cool ar- 
gument, for as I wiſh my firſt motto to point 
out the ſubject of this addreſs, undertaken 
in duty to the great Lord of us all, ſo am I 
anxious that the ſecond ſhould keep up re- 
ſpectful language to you, in confonance with 
the juſt remark of our good ſovereign here 
on carth. 


| 


Let me premiſe one ſentence on a tender 
ſubject, on which God grant you all human 
and heavenly* conſolations, only to obſerve, 
that J enjoyed a flight acquaintance with 
your excellent ſon, whoſe gentleneſs of ad- 
dreſs thall be my intended model in the rea- 
ſons I ſhall preſume to lay before his father, 
and through that reſpectable medium before 


the eye of the world. 
There 


There has, Sir, been announced in the 
public papers, a pamphlet, intitled © Thoughts 
on the Proſpect of a Regicide Peace,” ſaid 
to have you for its author. I cannot ſuffi- 
ciently commend the prudence of thoſe, in my 
mind, who have recommended that it ſhould 
be moſt cautiouſly reviſed, much leſs That 
of thoſe, who, it is ſaid, have with honeſt 
friendſhip, intreated its ſuppreſſion. It may 
be ſaving you, Sir, from a dread reſponſibi- 
lity in the moſt important hour of your life, 
the hour that ſhall tranſlate you from a 
quickly fleeting, to an eternal world ; where 
we muſt all be judged by Him, who came 
into this world not to deſtroy men's lives, 
but to fave them. Doubtleſs you will fay, 
Sir, ſuch is your wiſh; Pax quæritur Bello. 
You hope that on the whole, lives will be 
preſerved, civil war preventcd, and in parti- 
cular the life of our auguſt ſovereign ſecured 
by continuance of the preſent diſaſtrous war, 
till the French ſhall ſubmit themſelves to 
our terms of peace. Burt, Sir, there 1s not a 
little to be ſaid in reply to this ſtatement. 
In the firſt place,“ Doing evil that good 
may come,“ is unequivocally and emphati- 
cally condemned by the codes both of reaſon 
and revelation. © Seek peace, and enſue it, 
A 4 ſay 
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ſay they But to argue from fact think on 
the black and crowded catalogue of wretched 
unnumbered ſouls hurricd into a dread cter- 
nity, imbued at the very moment of death with 
the foul tinges of drunkenneſs, malice and 
blaſphemy ; and all theſe made for wiſdom 
and virtue here, and thereby for bliſs and 
glory hereafter. Theſe conſequences have 
flowed on from year to year, from that cauſe 
which you, I diſpute not, with the beſt inten- 
tions, eſpouſe, but whether the cold cabinet 
calculations of our human ſtrength to hold 
out, or the warm and piercing beam of the 
God of Mercy ſhould be our motive, I leave 
to your own 7#Pariial reflection. I can be- 
lieve you, Sir, to be a man not only of 
higheſt abilities but pureſt intentions, yet 
human commendations muſt be cautious to 
be ſerviceable, and I do ſuſpect that many 
ties of human attachment may fetter a mind 
not yet ctherial. | cannot perſuade myſelf 
that lives have heen preferved by the com- 
mencement and protraction of the war, or 
will be by its continuance. This 1s a grand 
point of compariſon. You, Sir, think that 
without the war the French would have 
gained much more territory and influence, 
even than they have, and that more dreadtul 
fcenes ſtill would have appeared. I, on the. 

contrary, 
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contrary, think, that had war never been be— 
gun, the French would ſoon have diſcovered 
that they had only changed monarchy for 
anarchy, which ill ſuits the intereſts of any 
people, and that, after a fruitleſs experiment 
of change, they would have ſettled in a 
ſober ſenſe of the benefits of hereditary, 
though not indefeaſible ſucceſſion, which 
would have been ſecured by laws, binding 
both on king and people. I think further, 
that even during the frenzy of fraterniza- 
tion, had the ſurrounding powers, inſtead 
of ſacrificing their ſubjects to the plan of 
enforcing ſchemes of human pomp and po- 
icy, ſpared them to the great plan of ration- 
alizing thoſe whom God made capable of, 
and thereby viſibly commanded to be taught 
reaſon, the people had been ſo much at- 
tached to their reſpective governments, that 
no ſhifting guſt of wind from the doctrines 
of France had ever bcen able to ſhake them. 
But as long as the bulk of a people is kept 
in ignorance, ſo long does their obedience 
continue more doubtful. Where God's plan 
and man's vary, vengeance, though it tarry, 
will furely come at laſt. I ſpeak not this, 
Sir, from hatred of higher powers, no! I 
love them, bur I ſpeak it in the ſolemn con- 
viction of my foul, and from a wiſh to 


avert 
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avert that which may perhaps affect my ſon 
when I am gone. For I too, Sir, have a ſon, 
very juſtly the joy of my heart; to his un- 
_ doubted affection my advancing age looks 
for comfort: but thould the high beheſt of 
him who gave that ſon, put a ſpeedy period 
to the bleſſing, may my yearning heart ac- 
quieſce, and the change be happy tor us both, 
as doubtleſs it will, though the manner be 
hidden. Yet it is not for him only, but for 
the whole human race that I plead, nay, re- 
ſpectfully and firmly remonſtrate, on the 
denial of reaſon to the general bulk of man- 
kind: in proportion as ſtates have imbibed 
Civilization, ſhould the diffuſion of it be 
general; but while luxury has ſuch an afcen- 
dancy as at preſent, the powers of mens minds 
are leſs regarded than thoſe of their hands, 
to the no ſmall diſparagement of our Ma- 
ker's plan, who willeth not his beſt gifts 
to be: waſted. I write this to you, Sir, from 
a room, where 1 could gladly receive you 
as a gueſt, and where, in addition to thoſe 
ſtores of mind which ſeem, though ſlowly, 
to flow into me from daily intercourſe with 
the great and good men, whoſe beſt remains 
are lodged on the ſhelves around me, I might 
reliſh the rich repaſt of your high-ſcaſoncd 
inſtructions. But the Mr, Burke whom J 

would 
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would with to fee, ſhould be the choſen com- 
panion of his and my late venerable friend, 
with whom he often aflociated in earlier life, 
when they took ſweet counſel together, and 
as the patrons of piety, purity, and peace, 
planned the moſt honourable, becauſe the 
moſt uſetul work for all future riſing genera- 
tions. A work tending. to true moral he- 
roiſm ſublimated by the pureſt flame of chriſ- 


tianity. Peace and honour to his truly noble 
foul! 


May our latter end be like his! 
I come now, Sir, to conſider the ſecond 


point whereon we differ, namely, that by 
foreign war, civil war will be prevented. Of 


two fuch horrid evils, the former certainly 


ſeems the leaſt. But it is firſt to be thewn, 
that civil war would have enſued without the 
foreign, which has not yet been done; and I 
fear that unjuſt aggreſſion may have left the 
danger great as ever, as our moral retribu- 
tion; for I could never perſuade myſelf that 
our interference was neceſſary, and no war. 
unneceſſary can be juſt. The balance of 
power can never be pleaded, while the over- 


growing preponderance of Ruſſia is permitted; 


but in truth, Sir, this balance ſeems a chime- 
rical 
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rical idea, and pregnant with ſhocking con- 
ſequences; that of keeping one half of Eu- 
rope in ſtanding hoſtility, or under continued 
ſtate of ſuſpicion to the other. God better 
direct us! Hiſtory does certainly ſeem to 
make it appear that a foreign war has for a 
time checked domeſtic diſturbances ; but if the 
root of the evil were not deſtroyed, they have 
naturally riſen up again. Such does our caſe 
threaten to become. We dazzle the people's 
minds by the blaze of war abroad, but do we 
enlighten them by beaming into them the 
rays of reaſon? If not, the faſhion of the 
day may ſhape their conduct. This may de- 
pend on the good or ill ſucceſs of our arms. 
The natural tics of life will alſo draw them 
forcibly; a friend, parent, ſon, or huſband, 
whoſe life or health the war ſhall have de- 
ſtroyed, will out-argue many refined diplo- 
matic arguments on the propriety of that war. 
And it is hard to kick againſt the compunc- 
tions of nature. Even to leſs connected, but 
reflective minds, the maſs of reſponſible fouls 
will make common nature recoil and thudder ; 
and thoſe are not circumſtances to conciliate 
agreement with the ſuppoſed authors of ſuch 
dire calamities, though chriſtian charity will 
endeavour to conſtrue well their intentions. 
What arc the objects molt valuable in life? 

not 
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not rank, not riches, not power, as ſuch, not 
luxury; of theſe both you and I, though far 
from the higheſt ſteps, yet Know the true 
nature, and I hope can be happy without 
them; but they are contained in this exten- 
ſion of our poet's line 


Friends, books, good will, health, peace, and competence. 


I always give the preference to arguments 
reſpecting human life, yet I have other ſtrong 
doubts of foreign war tending to check do- 
meſtic riot. Taxes are ever unpopular, and 
it is certain that they rapidly increaſe during 
all wars. They tend to the exportation of 
our ſpecie, and thereby hurt ſo far our na- 
tional ſecurity; they tend to increaſe our 
luxury among thoſe who are more the friends 
of power than of morals, and with others they 
tend to abridge comforts fairly ſo called. 
The time of our artizans muſt be nearly 
ſwallowed up to ſupport the cxertions ncedful 
to produce their amount; and the little lei- 
ſure left, they naturally, however blamably, 
devote to bodily exceſſes. Thoſe who deal 
in the firſt articles of life, ſpeculate for their 
own advantage to the manifeſt detriment of 
the community, and with ſuch ſhrewd ſecreſy 
and myſticiſm, as to elude every legiſlative 

inveſ- 
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inveſtigation. Exciſe examination rather for 
intormation than revenue, might perhaps, de- 


tect the evil; but the theory of trade in its 


political routine, is {uch a labyrinth, that the 
author of this letter dare not venture into it, 
leſt he ſhould never be able to extricate him- 
felf. All he will obſerve further on this 
ground of objection to the war, 1s, that the 
more neceſſaries a ſtate provides at home, and 
the fewer luxuries it indulges in, the wiſer, 
the better, the happicr will all ranks of that 
nation be. 


We come now to the laſt Remark on a Re- 
gicide Peace. I think, Sir, this epithet aroſe 


in your mind, during a loyal alarm for the 
ſafety of our well-beloved monarch; and 
that the ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion has 
made it difficult for you to efface it by any 
later force of reaſon. But I will not deſpair 
of convincing you; for as I do not enter the 
liſts as your pretended equal, but only dif- 
charge a painful duty, propelled by a calm, 
but ſteady impulſe, I dare not deſert my 
cauſe, nor ſhould feel glory in ſucceſs, but 
rather gratitude, in being made an inſtrument 
to fave the remainder of the poor human flock. 


It ſhould' ſeem, Sir, that mentioning the 
proſpect of a regicide peace, were a reflection, 


though 
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though unintentional, on the miniſters who 
mould conſent to what you deem ſuch, as 
well as on the allegiance of the Britith Nation. 
How can peace with France oblige us to imi— 
tate them? Would miniſters thus deſtroy 
their own protector? Would the people thus 
ſubmit to be taught their leſſon by others? 
wiſh not to encourage national animottties, 
but I with every nation to ſtudy other's laws 
and examples, to graft on its own ſtock what 
vill improve it, yet not to be the ſervile 
copy ilt of any. 


Surely, Sir, the leſs blood and money is 
ſpent in ſupport of a throne, beyond what 
the decent ſplendor may require of the laſt, 
the more will the attachment of the multitude 
be. Take care, good Sir, that in advancing 
your arguments why a peace at preſent would 
be a regicide one, you do not inadvertently 
point out the means to make it ſuch. In 
what a ſtate would your mind be then? You 
ſee, Sir, I am not one who think you a jeſuit, 
but only under impreſſions of pardonable kind 
which miſlead your mind. I am mortify- 
ingly ſenſible of my own general inferiority; 
but though I pretend to no ſupernatural illu- 
mination, I feel ſo firm a conviction that 
peace is eſſential to us, and, after peace, 
rational 
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rational repair, leading foundations jirin, that 
I could not deny myſelf the ſatisfaction, nay, 
the ſuppoſed ſecurity to be derived from this 
addreſs. As to any inaccuracies of ſentiment 
or improprieties of language, if they affect 
me rather as a ſcholar than a moraliſt, I ſhall 
reſt content with myſelf though under cor- 
rection. If in the latter character they ſhould 
derogate from truth, then ſhall I be truly 
cancerned for my miſtake. But though the 
words are rapidly ſtruck out from my hand, 
the thoughts have had ſo long poſſeſſion of 
my head and hcart, without feeling from ei- 
ther any repulſe, that I commit them to the 
world in humble confidence, that they may 
work, together with many other inſtruments 
at this moſt critical time, to procure us a mo- 
derate, pacific, and as far as may be indepen-— 
dent parliament. 


I will add a ſhort obſervation on each of 
the mottos choſen for my title page. As ta 
the firſt in order, incomparably the firſt alſo 
in conſequence, if our bleſſed Saviour when 
his own perſon was in danger was ſo anxiouſly 
careful that none of his flock ſhould loſe their 
lives in defence even of his, how ſhall we 
juſtify the ſending troops to defend wide diſ- 
tant territories, and foreign intereſts? How 

ſhall 
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ſhall we warrant capital executions? for 
while they are maintained, the difference be- 
tween our and French cruelty ſeems only in 
degree. How ſhall we vindicate the ſupport of 
the ſlave trade? With reſpect to the ſecond 
motto taken from one whom we both revere, 
as I hope, for che rectitude of his heart, I 
think the remark in queſtion does no leſs 
honour to his head; for I have invariably ob- 
ſerved in controverſies either religious or po- 
litical, that in proportion, as either anger or 
contempt have brandiſhed their weapons, rea- 
ſon has kept aloof from the conteſt; ſhe loves 
not to aſlociate with abuſe or ſarcaſm. Civility 
and humility are her ſatellites; and let us ever 
remember that ſhe comes from the abode of 
truth and peace, with whom may we ever 
make friendſhip here, and be qualified, by aſ- 
ſerting her juſt and eternal rights againſt all 
ſiniſter arguments of this world to deſtroy 
them, to dwell in thoſe realms of univerſal 
harmony, where war, and all its countleſs 
myriads of miſeries ſhall exiſt no more. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


P. S. It ſeems impoſſible to ſupport the 
ſhadow of a title to excluſive rights of intel- 
lect, except on the idea of tranſmigration, 

B which 
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which in proceſs of time might give cach a 
turn in the poſſeſſion. But as that doctrine is 
too abſurd to be maintained in the preſent 
ſtate of human reaſon, it were fit that © pomp 
ſhould take phyſic,” not making difficulties 
like a child, but with the grace of a man, 
conſidering the greater uſefulneſs of its cha- 
racter when recovered, and I believe I might 
add of its own calm and no longer reſtleſs feel- 
ings. If we feel the higheſt delight in the 
expanſion of our own minds, on what princi- 
ple can we refrain from the communication 
of our own firſt bleſſing as wide as the real 
wants of ſociety will permit? Iam no ſtick- 
ler for equality of luxuries, that is impoſ- 
ible; but let ſuch as poſſeſs an ample in- 
come, be ready to diſtribute it in the encou- 
ragement of thoſe advances which the general 
endowments of the human mind are capable 
of making, and which without ſome ſuch en- 
couragement to exertion, and leiſure to effect 
it, would, we too well know, lie torpid and 
inactive, if they did not, ſelf-directed, take 
an improper turn and prove a curſe inſtead of 
bleſſing to themſclves and their kind. How, 
Sir, could the mighty faculties of your natu- 
rally ſtrong and highly cultivated mind be 
better employed in the evening of lite, than in 


ſhewing 
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thewing the poſſibility and directing the means 
to enlarge the reaſon throughout all ages and 
climes of thoſe who were made to be happy 
through the due government of their minds, 
here and for ever ? Let us tremble, Sir, 
like Felix, over our charge, but not, like 
Felix, defer till more convenient ſeaſon, its 
molt important fulfilment! 


FINIS. 
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